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great hesitation or stammering: if, now and then, some charitable people, seeing my embarrassment, and being desoeuvrS themselves, came and spoke to me, I considered them as angels sent to comfort me; and that gave me a little courage. I got more soon afterwards, and was intrepid enough to go up to a fine woman, and tell her that I thought it a warm day; she answered me, very civilly, that she thought so too; upon which the conversation ceased, on my part, for some time, till she, goodnaturedly resuming it, spoke to me thus: " I see your embarrassment, and I " am sure that the few words you said to me cost you "a great deal; but do not be discouraged for that "reason, and avoid good-company: we see that you "desire to please, and that is the main point; you " want only the manner, and you think that you want " it still more than you do. You must go through "your noviciate before you can profess good-breed-"ing; and, if you will be my novice, I will present "you to my acquaintance as such."
You will easily imagine how much this speech pleased me, and how awkwardly I answered it; I hemmed once or twice (for it gave me a burr in my throat) before I could tell her that I was very much obliged to her; that it was true that I had a great deal of reason to distrust my own behaviour, not being used to fine company; and that I should be proud of being her novice, and receiving her instructions. As soon as I had fumbled out this answer, she called up three or four people to her, and said: Sgcmez vous (for she was a foreigner, and I was abroad) que fai entrepris ce jewne homme, et gu'il le faut ras-sur&r f Powr moi, je crois en avoir fa/it la conqudte,